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naturally would have been if the Ritualists were 1876-8&-
correct. And the Committee were faced with the
awkward dilemma that, if the vestments were
legal, they were compulsory, or no official garment
was compulsory at all. Nevertheless it was a
strong, and in England an almost unknown, thing
to condemn an accused person when he had on his
side the words of a rubric which was part of an
Act of Parliament.1 It is the rule of the Judicial
Committee,, which differs in this respect from all
other English Courts, that the minority are put to
silence, and the recommendation to the Sovereign
is always apparently unanimous. Lord Cairns, a
man of narrow mind and arbitrary temper, deter-
mined to enforce this rule with peculiar severity in
the case of Mr. Ridsdale. He revived an old Order
in Council, dating from the early part of the seven-
teenth century, which prohibited Privy Councillors
from divulging official secrets. The spirit of this
order is most properly observed by the Cabinet,
the confidential servants of the Crown. Its appli-
cation to a legal tribunal created by statute in
1838 was more than doubtful, and one member of
the Committee, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, refused to be
bound by it. He freely stated, and the statement
found its way into print, that Lord Justice Amph-
lett, Sir Robert Phillimore, and himself, who were
not present at the delivery of the judgment, dis-
sented from the majority of their colleagues. He
added, in words also published, " It was a judgment
of policy, and not of law." The Lord Chancellor
was angry, and the High Churchmen delighted.
They recalled the fact that Lord Justice James
had given at the Bar an opinion opposite to that

1 ef And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the church
and the minister thereof at all times of their ministrations shall be
retained and be in use as were in this Church of England by the autho-
rity of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King Edward the
Sixth."